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A NEW edition of the pamphlet entitled 
“An Address of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, to their Fellow-Cit- 
izens, on the Use of Intoxicating Drinks,’’ has 
lately been issued. We desire to commend 
its distribution to Friends of all Yearly Meet- 
ings. It is a very able and enlightening ap- 
peal. 


GosPEL MINISTER, AND MINISTER OF THE 
GosPEL.—One who had left his connection 
with Friends for a stated pulpit service else- 
where, was spoken of by a Friend as a ‘‘ min- 
ister of the gospel, but not a gospel minister.” 
The meaning intended was that he could min- 
ister about the gospel, or recite correctly in 
public the truths of the New Testament teach- 
ing, but was not in Spirit gifted with the true 
aointing of a gospel ministry. On being ap- 
pealed to for the correctness of this distinction, 
thewriter had to say that it depended on what 
was meant by the “‘gospel.’’ In the defini- 
tion of it as often declared by Friends, that 
distinction vanishes, and either expression 
vould mean ‘‘ a minister of the power.’’ The 
tatement of Thomas Raylton now met with 
ls reminded us of the above incident. ‘“The 
gspel,” said he, (in preface to a volume of 
Fiety Promoted), ‘‘is not what many apprehend 
itto be, namely, a record of the four Evan- 
glists, which must be allowed to be con- 
tained in papers and letters; that is indeed an 
“count of the thing, but the thing itself is 
‘the power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believeth,’ as the Apostle Paul expressly 
declared to the Romans, (Ch. 1, verse 16.’’) 

We have noticed the same turn given by 
tome speakers to the word “‘of,’’ as if it 
Meant “‘concerning,’’ in quoting the passage 
tout the Holy Spirit, in John xvi: 13: ‘‘He 
ttall not speak of himself.’’ That is, Friends 
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are not authorized to speak so much concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, since He does not speak 
“* concerning himself,’’ but takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them unto us. This con- 
struction falls, before the true rendering of 
the word for ‘‘of,” which in the original 
means from. As Jesus speaks so shall the 
Holy Spirit speak, from God. 





Cultivating Material for Lynching. 

A statement alleging the terrorizing of 
counties adjacent to Philadelphia by unem- 
ployed negroes was last week in print. Our 
elbowing off the negro from industrial trades, 
to live from hand to mouth, picking up a job 
here and there as he may, and keeping him on 
the ragged edge of human society generally, 
is responsible for no small part of the forcing 
of a portion of the blacks into the ranks of the 
dangerous classes. 

The same process would have a like effect 
upon discouraged whites. Even with their 
better opportunities, are the dangerous whites 
any fewer than the dangerous blacks, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of their respective 
populations, and in the same sort of immoral- 
ities? Nearly every daily newspaper records 
inhumanities committed by whites, such as 
those for which negroes are often lynched. 
In the north an intolerance of people under 
colored skins has been perceptibly on the in- 
crease under the spirit of our warfare with 
brown populations fighting for their native 
country in the far east. A discrimination of 
crime by the color-mark has been growing 
apace, and adding to the whites that of law- 
lessness and riot. 

A better class among the whites are en- 
deavoring to banish race antagonism by gain- 
ing their brother; while the dangerous white 
classes blindly think to solve the negro prob- 
lem by antagonizing his spirit through lynch- 
ings, burnings, and other fruits of hate. It 
is the old contest between Christ and Belial 
for the hearts of men. Which spirit shall ul- 
timately prevail? 

Several of the Friends in Philadelphia are 
endeavoring to meet the problem on the side 
of Christ by gaining to the same side their 
fellow-beings of color, elevating them by ed- 
ucation and training in useful industries, and 
lifting them above the dangerous condition. 
The Friends’ Institute for Colored Youth by 
its industrial plant at Cheyney, and the Pres- 
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byterians by the Berean School, are ministering 
a greater antidote to the ‘‘ terrorizing of Del- 
aware County,” or of any community round 
about, than all acts of intolerance and op- 
pression can ever effect. 

“* When a man is down, lift him,’’ says the 
element of Christ on earth; ‘‘when a man is 
down, kick him,’’ says the element of the Ad- 
versary. Ifthe Wilmington method is salu- 
tary, why does the class aimed at learn noth- 
ing of its lesson but the same spirit, so that 
the terrorizing of a neighborhood is proclaimed 
as following? Has the Cheyney, the Chris- 
tiansburg, the Berean, or the Tuskegee meth- 
od developed a band of terrorizers, or a legion 
of Peace? 


The Manner of a Message. 

John Woolman’s Journal has been edited 
for use in Secondary Schools, with critical in- 
troductions, notes, etc., and published in the 
series of Macmillan’s Pocket and English Clas- 
sic series, at a price of twenty-five cents. Be- 
cause John Woolman was faithful to the in- 
speaking Word in ‘‘a beautiful soul,’’ out 
from its Spirit-trained workings came a beau- 
tiful style. Charles Lamb is said first to have 
called the attention of the literary world to 
the fact that John Woolman wrote a style of 
English truly charming. This quality serves 
to perpetuate such message of Quakerism as 
went forth through him. Thomas Elwood’s 
narrative has an abiding place in literature, 
(also placed in a series of classics) for a simi- 
lar reason; and the undercurrent of Quaker- 
ism which is the leavening force of Whitti- 
er’s poems, has secured a permanent hearing 
through his favored expression while the clas- 
sical works of the English language shall 
stand. And if style or manner ought not to 
be considered in a Divine message, why is it 
that the Holy Scriptures are made to abound 
in passages of a style of unapproachable sub- 
limity, majesty, simplicity, and directness, 
according to the impressions designed to be 
made? 

There is some service therefore in the man- 
ner of a message,—a manner that will win for 
it a hearing if spoken, and maintain for it if 
written a preservation that men will not soon 
let perish. Not manner and style, nor the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, should be the 
aim of our delivery,—and these may well be 
forgotten in the absorption of our spirits in 
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the living concern to be uttered. Life, power, 
grace and truth will create their own unmis- 
takable manner as they have free course, and 
when these are permeated with the love of 
Christ, usually there is nothing left to be de- 
sired on the score of good taste and accepta- 
bleness. Let every man by pleasing Christ 
above all, ‘‘please his neighbor for his good, to 
edification.” 

Yet even amidst these good plants, with- 
out watchfulness, weeds will gradually work 
in, to produce a blemish here or a nuisance 
there, growing into a habit of singularity 
which draws public attention to itself and not 
to the message. Few ministers are so under 
the anointing that some such dead flies do not 
alter the savor of their ointment. That the 
ministry may not be blamed therefore, let both 
elders and messengers give due diligence to 
extract every budding or growing offense 
against good taste. 

As for the rest, in an honest and good heart 
the manner of the Spirit,—the manner of 
Christ, —may be depended on to be wrought out 
in a style adapted to the instrument after the 
pattern shown him in the mount, even the 
beauty of holiness; and so the school of Christ 
should prove the best school of style, as it 
was for John Woolman and for other messen- 
gers, the savor of whose spirit in their writ- 
ings or utterance takes form in a goodly her- 
itage passed down from generation to gener- 
ation. 

Rules of art, being rules of experience, have 
a place in weeding out or preventing palpable 
blemishes. But they cannot create grace of 
heart to do honor to gospel utterance, or give 
to the preacher the finding out of acceptable 
words. The Divine secret for gospel style 
is inculcated in this maxim of the apostle: 
‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, I am become 
sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.”’ 

Life an Inspiration. 


Men are inspired to live with an inspiration 
just as real as the greatest prophet ever knew. 
The touch of God loses none of its reality be- 
cause it is laid upon us for another purpose 
[than for writing Scriptures. ] Mysterious as it 
is, spiritual life is alone born through the im- 
mediate contact of God with the soul. 

We declare the Truth that all spiritual life 
is due to direct inspiration. Through the ‘‘ an- 
ointing of the Holy One’’ God comes into so 
direct a relationship with the soul that nothing 
we can do can possibly improve the Divine 
nearness. ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh.”’ Self-culture cannot raise him so much 
as a hair’s breadth above himself. For this 
the entrance of the Spirit is necessary. Before 
the cross, the thought of self is lost. The 
touch of another hand is upon us. The music 
of another voice woos us. [His life is born 
within us and life becomes an inspiration. } 

The results of this blessed fact are both real 


and eternal. Life, hitherto mechanical, be- | make him a free minister of the gospel of 


comes free with the freedom of a living love. 
Hitherto lived from the circumference, it now 
moves from a vital centre. Such inspiration 
proves its reality in a new strength, a new 
nobleness of living, and a new inspiration of 
hope. 

At first sight, such inspiration seems ener- 
vating and promotive of listlessness. In re- 
ality, it produces the opposite effects. Earn- 
est activity is not annihilated by inspiration. 
Its earnestness is deepened and its activity 
made real. A man who realizes his capacity 
for inspiration learns self-reverence and self- 
control, and by learning both acquires the abil- 
ity to resist temptation, and herein is true 
strength. Only the God-inspired man rises to 
the dignity of moral strength and walks worth- 
ily of so great companionship. 

Such strength issues in genuine nobility of 
character. It is strength according to knowl- 
edge. It knows how to distinguish between 
motives and recognizes objects worthy of en- 
deavor. Work divinely apportioned assumes 
a new dignity and man dares to live solitary 
and alone in the pursuit of right. Such a di- 
rection causes strength to pass into a nobility 
of character whose goal is to attain unto the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 

Such inspiration is the basis of all genuine 
hope. Ail possibilities lie in the fact that we 
have within us the Spirit of God. Inspired from 
above, we possess the ability to hold commun- 
ion with almighty love—a love which is eternal 
because it partakes of the nature of God and 
has wrapped within it the possibilities of a 
limitless growth.—Zpiscopal Recorder. 


Richard Claridge. 


Richard Claridge was born in the Tenth 
Month 1649, at Farmborough, in the county of 
Warwick, of sober and respectable parents, who 
brought him up to learning from his childhood, 
and in the seventeenth year of his age sent 
him to the University of Oxford, where, after 
some years’ continuance, he took his degree 
of B. A., and was ordained a deacon. In the 
year 1672 he was ordained a priest, and had 
his induction to the rectory of Peopleton, in 
the said county of Warwick, where he contin- 
ued a public preacher upwards of nineteen 
years. During this time, the Lord was often 
pleased, by the inshining of his divine light, 
to open his understanding, and showed him the 
inconsistency of his then employment; and for 
the sake of a good conscience towards God, 
he quitted his parochial charge and tithe rev- 
erend, and freely resigned the service in the 
year 1691. 

After this he joined himself to the Baptists 
and was for some time a public preacher among 
them; but his seeking soul not finding that 
satisfaction which he earnestly longed for and 
sought after, his eye being still to the Lord 
for the guidance and direction of his Holy 
Spirit, the mystery of the pure evangelical 
dispensation was clearly manifested, and he 
was brought to embrace the Truth as professed 
by the Society of Friends, and made a public 
profession thereof in the year 1697. He was 
brought to a patient waiting in silence, not 
daring again to open his mouth until it pleased 
the Lord, by the immediate operation of his 
blessed Spirit to influence him thereto, and 


|the thing counterfeited. 
_of wolves in sheep’s clothing. 


Christ; in which his testimony was sound and 
edifying, pressing all to purity of life, adorn. 
ing the same in his life and conversation, Hig 
piety towards God and love to his neighbor, the 
truth and justice of his words and actions, 
made him as a light in the world, and gaye 
forth a testimony to the Truth in the hearts of 
others. In his own family he was a living ex. 
ample of virtue, frequent in supplication to 
the Lord for the preservation of himself and 
household in the way of truth and righteous. 
ness, charitable to the poor, and a frequent 
visitor of the sick. In his more public service, 
his various treatises, written in defence of 
Truth, will stand as lasting monuments of hig 
unwearied endeavors for its promotion. 

For some years before his death, he was in 
a declining state as to bodily health, yet hig 
love and zeal declined not; and he kept close to 
meetings till about a week before his depart 
ure. During the time of his sickness 
he expressed to divers friends who visited him, 
his inward peace and satisfaction of soul, and 
an humble resignation to the divine will, in an 
assured hope of a glorious immortality, placing 
his whole trust and confidence in the free grace 
and mercy of God. 

He departed this life the twenty-eighth of the 
Second Month, 1723, aged seventy-three years, 


Why the Sermon Was Dull. 


‘‘ The dullest sermon I ever listened to!" 
exclaimed Sam, petulantly, as he came home 
from church. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied grandpa, a twinkle in bis 
eye, ‘‘ I thought so myself.’’ 

‘* Did you, grandpa?’’ exclaimed Sam, glad 
to have some one stand by bim. 

‘*T mean to say I thought you thought so,” 
replied Lis grandpa. ‘‘I enjoyed it, because 
my appetite was whetted for it before I went 
to church. I noticed it was just the other 
way with you.”’ 

** Just the other way! 
manded. 

Why, before you went,’’ answered grandpa, 
‘* instead of sharpening your appetite for the 
sermon, you dulled it by reading that trashy 
paper. Then, instead of sitting straight up and 
looking at the minister while he preached, a8 
though you wanted to catch every word he said 
and every expression of his face, you lounged 
down in your seat and turned half way around. 
I never knew anybody who could hear a sermon 
right from the side of his head. 

‘«Then you let your eyes rove about the 
church and out of the window. That dulled 
the sense. You dulled your ears by listening 
to a dog that was barking, and the milkman’s 
bell, and the train puffing into the station. 
You dulled your mind and soul by thinking you 
were a terribly abused boy for having to goto 
church and stay through the sermon, and you 
made yourself a dull listener. And | never 
knew it to fail in my life that a dull listener 
made a dull sermon.’’—The Armory. 


How?’’ Sam de- 


A RELIGIOUS vocabulary is a gift from hee 
ven as truly as is the poet’s gift of melodiow 
expression; but if it is the stealing the livery 
of heaven to better serve the devil in, alas for 
It is the old story 
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Do Not Grow Sour. 


Suppose you are advancing in years and are 
to be young again in this world; is it 
wt well to make the best of things, and take 
jife cheerfully and happily? Of course you 
jave trials, you always did; there are troubles 
wd disappointments; these are the common 
jt of men. You may suffer wrongfully; who 
jas‘not suffered thus? The Son of God him- 
gif was hated without a cause, and crucified, 
and slain; and you may be called to suffer with 
jim. But murmuring only makes things worse. 
Sourness robs us of the sympathy that might 
gtherwise alleviate our sorrows. Those who 
ye sour and surly get little pity and sympa- 
tly; those who bear suffering and affliction 
yith patience, find many who sympathize with 
them in trials and afflictions. No doubt you 
net many things at which you might justly 
emplain, but will complaining cure them? 
vill it even help them? Will it not rather ag- 
gavate the troubles you endure? Do not then 
make matters worse; turn your face to the 
gmshine; look up, not down, and think how 
much God has done for you, how much bless- 
ing has come to you, how many others there 
are whose lot in life is harder and more bitter 
than your own; and when you have really taken 
these things into account, see if you do not 
find more cause for gladness than for grief, 
nore things for you to be thankful for than 
for you to be groaning over. If you will learn 
look upon the bright side, you will find that 
tere is a bright side, and if you walk among 
thadows, remember that the path of humanity 
a shadowy path, that you are in a world 
mich, though it was once pronounced ‘‘ very 
good,” is now described as “ evil.” 

You are but a pilgrim here, you are to pass 
the time of your sojourning in fear; but do not 
let the passing pleasures of this present life 
lide from your thoughts and your hopes the 
gory of the life which is to come. You are 
but a sojourner here, a pilgrim and astranger, 
ad since you only tarry for a night, you can 
pit up with many inconveniences, with many 
mpleasant things. If you will think of home 
wnot far away, with all the joys and blessings 
thich pertain to it, you can then “‘ count it all 
jy when ye fall into divers temptations, ’’ and 
Rjoice in afflictions and sorrows, and trials, 
“receiving the end of your faith, even the sal- 
ution of your souls.”’ If you are growing old, 
kt your life be marked with ripe sweetness 
nther than with acidity and decay, and if you 
an win the approval of the heavenly Master 
tlast, what matters it how dark and dreary 
tis present life, if he shall call us at last to 
lis eternal home, and say to us, ‘‘ Well done?”’ 
















































“O what are all my sufferings here 
If Lord thou count me meet, 

With that enraptured host to appear 
And worship at thy feet? 


“Give joy or grief, give ease or pain, 
Take life and friends away, 

But let me find them all again 
In that eternal day.” 















One day’s work with the will surrendered 
God is worth more than years of effort in 
wr own strength and self-will. 





CeRTAIN thoughts are prayers. There are 
toments whatever the attitude of the body may 
k, the soul is on its knees.—Selected. 
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Patriotism. 

[From the New York Evening Post and the 
Yonkers Statesman. | 

For many years | have carefully studied the 
popular idea of patriotism, both as a senti- 
ment and asa practical truth. My conclu- 
sion is that there exists a great deal of misap- 
prehension, and | feel prompted at this time 
of special patriotic fervor to present my views. 
I invite, and even challenge, any of your read- 
ers who do not agree with me to prove that | 
am inerror.... . 

The usual definition of patriotism is ‘‘ love 
of country.’’ As commonly urged, patriot- 
ism is an exaggerated form of selfishness and 
is one of the devil’s most successful devices to 
deceive and mislead the human race. 

It is, in fact, a delusive method of inducing 
a violation of the Sixth Commandment—‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill’—and is practically in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of the other nine. 

Ministers and others who teach the co-ordi- 
nate obligation of religion and patriotism have 
no warrant in reason or Scripture, and the 
practice largely accounts for the diminished 
moral tone and tendency to skepticism among 
the people. 

The religious organization which sends mis- 
sionaries to foreign nations to preach the gos- 
pel of peace and good will and the duty of 
self-surrender and obedience to God, and rests 
its claims for support on the value of the hu- 
man soul, and at the same time approves of 
and advises its members to enlist for war, oc- 
cupies a position so absurd as to be essentially 
grotesque. 

No man has a right to risk his own life, 
which is a trust for which an account must be 
rendered, except in the effort to benefit his 
fellow men. 

The claims of the State are inferior to the 
claims of God, and should be regulated by our 
relations and obligations to Him. 

The continued life and prosperity of nations 
depends primarily and indispensably upon 
righteousness. 

No government has a right to make a train- 
ing for war a fixed employment for its citi- 


zens, and every man who thus devotes his life | , 


violates Divine law and jeopardizes his happi- 
ness for eternity. 

The maintenance of a navy, except for po- 
lice purposes, such as may be required to sup- 
press piracy or other open violations of human 
and Divine law, cannot be justified. 

It follows that the study of the art of war 
in military and naval academies has a demor- 
alizing influence, and that the tendency is to 
blunt the moral perception and unfit men who 
pursue it for useful lives. 

It is a disgrace to Christian people that men 
who have excelled in the deceptive arts and 
brutal destruction of life, limb and property 
involved in war should be bailed as benefac- 
tors, treated with exceptional honor and often 
placed in high official positions. 

This high estimate of the merit and proper 
reward for military service disparages self- 
denying men and women who consecrate their 
lives to the effort to lift up and save their fel- 
low men, and makes a false standard of excel- 
lence. 

It places brute force above moral worth, 
fosters worldliness and low ideals, and ignores 


the fact that a man is to be judged by mind 
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and heart, and that what he thinks and how 
much he loves is the true test of worth. 

A nation that maintains a great army and 
navy to be indispensable for protection, disre- 
gards the Bible requirement of trust in and 
dependence on God, and eventually will reap 
a harvest of disappointment and humiliation. 

The teaching of ‘‘patriotism” in public 
schools is illogical and harmful and will lower 
the tone of citizenship with the coming gen- 
eration. The salutation offered a piece of 
bunting called the Flag is a form of idolatry. 

The true patriot interprets ‘‘love of coun- 
try’’ to signify love for the people who are in 
it. He will express this feeling by a special 
interest in their welfare and effort to make 
them the purest, noblest and happiest among 
the nations of the earth. This love will nec- 
essarily expand into a world-wide love, for all 
men have a common origin, need, nature and 


destiny. JOHN C. HAVEMEYER. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1903. 


Richard Farnsworth. 


Richard Farnsworth, of Balby, in Yorkshire, 
was one of those whom the Lord raised up 
early in the work of the ministry, and many 
were turned to God by him. He suffered about 
twelve months’ imprisonment in Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, in the year 1655. He was mighty 
in discourses, and disputes with priests and pro- 
fessors, and after much labor in the work of 
the ministry, and great sufferings and perse- 
cutions, he at last finished his testimony in 
London in the year 1666. A little space before 
his departure out of this life, sitting up in his 
bed, he spake in as much power and strenth 
of spirit as he had ever done at any time in 
his health, these words following: ‘‘ Friends, 
God hath been mightily with me, and hath 
stood by me at this time, and his power and 
presence have encompassed me all along. He 
hath appeared for the owning of my testimony, 
and hath broken in upon me as a flood, and I 
am filled with his love more than I am able to 
express. If God himself had come 
down and spoken as a man, he could not have 
spoken more clearly to us than he hath done. 
. Therefore I beseech you, friends, here 
in the city of London, be you faithful to your 
testimony that God hath committed to you.’’— 
Selected. 








A CoNVICTING MINISTRY.—A certain man 
with his mother and sister was in the habit of 
attending Infidel meetings. On one occasion 
it was reported that an old Quaker was to at- 
tend a meeting, and the man and his mother 
were deputed to be present and report what 
they heard, that the infidels could have it to 
nake game of. 

The man, however, was so reached under the 
ministry of Thomas Scattergood, that he re- 
ported to the meeting which had sent him and 
his mother, that he would not tell what he had 
heard for them to make game of, for he be- 
lieved the speaker was a very good man, and 
had convinced him that the principles he ad- 
vocated were true, and he intended to make 
his life conform to them; and he would say to 
those he was addressing, farewell, until he was 
changed or they were changed, for he had de- 
termined on accepting and living by what he 
had heard; and there was reason to believe he 
kept to his resolution, and led a consistent life. 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
THE WATERED LILIES. 
The Master stood in his garden, 
Among the lilies fair 
Which his own right hand had planted 
And trained with tenderest care. 








He looked at their snowy blossoms 
And marked with observant eye 
That his flowers were sadly drooping 
For the leaves were parched and dry. 


“‘ My lilies need to be watered,” 
The Heavenly Master said; 

“Wherein shall I draw it for them 
And raise each drooping head?” 













Close to his feet on the pathway, 
Empty and frail and small, 

An earthen vessel was lying, 
Which seemed of no use at all. 









But the Master saw and raised it 
From the dust in which it lay, 
And smiled as He gently whispered, 
“This shall do my work to-day. 


“Tt is but an earthen vessel, 
But it lay so close to me; 

It is small, but it is empty, 
That is all it needs to be.” 


So to the fountain He took it, 
And filled it to the brim ; 

How glad was the earthen vessel 
To be of use to Him! 


He poured forth the living water 
Over his lilies fair, 

Until the vessel was empty; 
And again He filled it there. 






















He watered the drooping lilies 
Until they revived again; 

And the Master saw with pleasure 
That his labor had not been in vain. 


His own hand had drawn the water 
Which refreshed the thirsty flowers; 
But He used the earthen vessel 
To convey the living showers. 


And to itself it whispered, 
As He laid it aside once more, 
“Still will I lie in his pathway, 
Just where I did before. 


“Close would I keep to the Master, 
Empty would I remain, 

And perhaps some day He may use me 
To water his flowers again.” 


























WHEN we speak of inspired books or scrip- 
tures, we mean that it is the writers of them 
that were inspired. We mean inspired men 
rather than inspired paper and ink. By what 
processes God has revealed himself to his pro- 
phets, and still reveals himself, we do not in- 
quire too closely. We ‘judge the spirits;” 
we ask of the teaching which comes to us from 
whatever source. Is it true? We find that 
somehow, in some way, the truth of God has 
been revealed to man. We see it in the rec- 
ord of the holy men of old, and in the teach- 
ing of wise men now, but best, most authori- 
tatively and essentially in the teaching of love 
and spiritual life and worship which comes to 
us in Jesus Christ. Coleridge was right—‘‘it 
finds us.” We make less and less of the way 
in which the Truth came to the prophets and 
the apostles, and more and more of the Truth 
which they uttered and which we test and find 
to be true to our own souls. 























EAT to live but not live to eat. 
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The Dangers of Novel Reading. 


Although fiction is a great part of litera- 
ture, it is not all; and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that to read fiction only, even if it be 
the best fiction, is to cultivate the mind un- 
symmetrically. What shall be said, then, of 
the exclusive reading of poor fiction? The 
circulation of popular novels has advanced by 
leaps and bounds of late years. Sensational 
methods of advertising have had some share in 
‘this, no doubt; but along with the large sales 
of novels has come the falling-off in the sales 
of other books. Any bookseller will admit 
that people buy fewer books of solid merit than 
they bought twenty years ago. Certain clas- 
( sics, of course, have a steady sale, though it 
is possible that even in their case it is dimin- 
ishing. But in the case of current books of 
merit, in history or criticism or science, for 
example, the sale is often surprisingly small, 
especially considering the assertions constant- 
ly made as to the increasing avidity of the 
public for instruction. People are simply 
wasting their time and money in keeping up 
with the books which the ‘“‘literary” papers 
assert ‘‘must’’ be read. 

It is a singular circumstance, too, that most 
of these novels so highly praised, so eagerly 
bought, and so soon forgotten, are in no sense 
worth reading. Not only do they offend against 
the elementary canons of art; they also show 
the most distressing ignorance of life. ‘‘Take 
up half a dozen of these novels at random,” 
the London Academy counsels its readers, 
‘and you will find misrepresentations blatant; 
misrepresentation of every class of society, 
misrepresentation of the most ordinary affairs 
of existence. It may not be conscious mis- 
representation, but there it is; the servant 
girl stands in as impossible a light and as ru- 
inous a perspective as the countless men and 
women who trail titles across the pages. 
There comes upon us at times a positive yearn- 
ing for anything vital, anything truly and per- 
sonally observed, were it only a sidling tramp 
or a garbage-sodden gutter.’’ 

Probably most parents would confiscate any 
dime novel which they found their boys perus- 
ing surreptitiously. But the dime novel does 
not do half the injury to youth that its lineal 
successor does to the adult intelligence. The 
demoralization wrought is so great, in fact, as 
to lead the most conscientious novelist with 
the keenest artistic insight to the point of de- 
claring that he will forsake this form of liter- 
ature.— Providence Journal. 



























THE following is extracted from a letter 
from George Yegorov, one of the North Rus- 
sian Brethren, personally known as a sincere 
Christian, to Michael A. Sherbinin, now near 
Rosthern, Canada, under the auspices of the 
London committee for the relief of the Douk- 
hobors. JOSEPH S. ELKINTON. 

I apply to you brethren and sisters members 
of the Society of Friends. I, George Yegorov, 
do not personally know you, yet, when in ban- 
ishment in Siberia, together with the Douk- 
hobors, I heard from them of the hope that 
is in you. 

I was enraptured with great joy, and thanked 
the Heavenly Father, because I heard that 
even abroad there are people who have re- 
ceived the Truth in all its fulness, and! also 


my physical strength. 
community died, mostly young, and several] 
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thanked the Lord for your love to us which 
you manifested to the Doukhobors who were 
in banishment in Yakoutsk and who had been 
deported for their refusal to partake in mili. 
tary service. 


I was also of the number of the 
I at last had a great downfall of 
Several people in our 


banished. 


old people; they died of bad blood, hard |g. 
bor, colds, and evil treatment from their tagk- 
masters. 

left the community Ninth Month 1st, 1902, 
I started on foot on that long journey. After 
having walked twenty days and twenty days 
by railway, | reached the home of my par- 
ents; after which I travelled twelve hundred 
miles to visit my uncles, who are in prison for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ, after which| 
started to England and was employed seven 
months, and started to Canada, and the Lord 
blessed me everywhere, and strengthened me 
spiritually and bodily. 

I reached the Doukhobor settlement, and 
the Doukhobors were pleased to hear from me 
of their banished sons, fathers and brothers, 
and also listened with interest why I, not be- 
ing of the same conviction of the Doukhobors 
had refused to bear arms and to comply with 
military service. 

When I walked through the Doukhobor vil- 
lage I rejoiced to see their peaceful life and 
to see that they succeeded to improve the con- 
dition of their farms in the land of liberty. 

The government here is a good one. 

There are many among the Doukhobors 
whose views of life are not springing from hu- 
man teaching, and the Word of God increas- 
eth among them. Michael A. Sherbinin and 
Heman East stand for them. 

I desired to settle near the Doukhobors, and 
decided on taking a homestead in that vicin- 
ity. Having heard of your liberality I take 
the liberty to trouble you for my request, it 
may be some souls among you would sympa- 
thize with me and help me to settle on a 
homestead. 

This is a blessed country, and I could soon 
till the ground which is well paying for labor. 
I was during twenty years torn away from my 
parents, and now it would be desirable to 
spend what is left of my life in peace, and I 
am glad this is such a land where this can be 
attained. 

Yet I am not troubling you for myself alone; 
there are other brethren and sisters who had 
come the same time with me from Russia, the 
majority of them not having any means to pay 
for the homesteads have gone for some earn- 
ings and are now seen going about the towns 
with their wives and children in the beginning 
of their hardships, having sometimes to sleep 
under logs set up for fuel. In spite of this! 
see in their faces a joyful confidence in God’s 
mercy, and they cheerfully sing Psalms and 
praise to God in the open air. 

Forgive me for my being troublesome to 
you. ‘The brotherly bonds have compelled me 
to lift up my voice towards you, and I hope 
you will answer as the Lord will tell you in 
your hearts. 

Your brother in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
fellow-heir in his kingdom. 

GEORGE YEGOROV. 


Address care of Michael A. Sherbinin, 
Rosthern, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
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Abigail Knight. wet seem as if I onl moet it wb e-wiill + A Modern Hero. 

igail Knight, daughter of Joseph Knight, | that it was a great favor, for which she cou ; ‘ ‘ 
Ailing wen egal, nt eon al erga sb cn |, 7 lorng ory wi rnin many, of 
was soon perceived that her disorder tended | not have thought it possible for her to find Cieaahs. ‘shih ain cian Anaad 0 aan ae 
her dissolution. Her father tenderly ac- forgiveness in so shorta time. = he h a unlewf lly ¢: on from ene ef is sub- 

inted her with the prospect. She expressed —— = — she yo pe ‘eshte awieny & 

she had not much desire to live; that she | Sting of death was taken away, and a : . : ‘ 
ost see anything here to stay for; and if | pleasantly, ‘‘I think to-morrow or next day ee eee pep wobec ie on 
ie might go well, that she was willing to die. | Will finish here.’’ The next morning her fa- elowin which Christian naen anil y aoe 
ge was under great exercise of mind for some | ther going tu speak to her, she seemed quite stud with uein coun tes al sel “Telese y 
iy, doubting her future happiness; saying | Calm, and in a sweet frame of mind; and said It anaebenl s the nobilit there is in bein, ' 
wher father she had done so many things she | She loved to be still; she felt her heavenly : - ae — aie re anal Shei ~ 
mght not to have done, and wishing she had Father near, as an arm underneath, and often aaa wis ame ae alaaaian . 
sinded more the hints he had frequently given | admired the goodness and mercy of the Al- Th. aed weerel oe 

y is that, in a fit of impatience, be- 


conte ao removing. Silage ents cause the speed of his yacht was slowed in en- 
Abend ten eeleak the same day she was tering a certain harbor, he came in conflict 
taken with the pains of death, which being with the pilot, an old Norwegian named Nord- 
: huus, who knew the dangerous character of 


hard to bear, she besought the Lord to give 
her patience to bear them. About fifteen min- the channel, and that faster speed would mean 
wreck. The emperor tried to take charge, 


utes before she departed, when it was ex- and rang the bell for fall speed 
Peetee, he HENS NES SPEER BO MANS, She Nordhuus placed himself in the way, and, 


said, “Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit. Lord leaning over the wheel, called down the tube 


take me to thyself.” Soon after she said, to th ; “Half da. N ind 
‘Farewell, all in the Lord, my pain will soon ‘ie bell! room, Halt speed. Never min 


be over, the gates of heaven are open to re- ““You countermand my orders!’ cried the 


ceive me; the time is almost come.”’ Soon emperor, giving the bell another jerk 
after she departed, on the twenty-fourth of | “4 Disregard the bell’ called Needheus 


the Second Month, 1794, in the nineteenth through the tube, unmoved. 


year of her age.—Selected. The emperor glared at the pilot a moment, 
and then drawing himself up stiffly, said ma- 
jestically, ‘‘Go below, and report yourself un- 
der arrest.’’ 

‘Leave the bridge!’ responded Nordhuus, 
grimly, grasping the wheel more firmly. ‘‘This 
ship is in my charge, and I’ll have no interfer- 
ference with my orders from king or seaman!’’ 

The officers on deck hurried silently aft, 
wishing well to the pilot. Nordhuus had the 
law as well as common sense on his side, and 
stvod at his post, unshaken by threats, un- 
heeding commands, and carried the royal yacht 
safely into the harbor. 

The next day the emperor came to his sen- 
ses and decorated the pilot with one grade of 
the Order of the Black Eagle, and made him 
his life-pilot for Norwegian waters. 

Christians receive their order from the King 
of kings through his Word in a conscience en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. Their business 























































her. 

(n his telling her he had no doubt from the 
feling of his mind, that if she was removed 
iythis present illness it would be well with 
ier, She expressed her doubts and fears, con- 
timing under great exercise for some time, 
wying, “‘I feel so much pain, that I cannot 
eatinue long, and I do not feel easy.” But 
iter some days she signified she felt some 
ase, and hoped her sins would be forgiven 
ier; and that she did not fear death, but hoped 
whe favored with a more clear evidence be- 
fore she departed. 

Desiring to be with her father alone, she 
wld him of the exercise of her mind, which 
de had felt for attending religious meetings 
wcarelessly. That she thought it was mock- 
ayto sit in such an indifferent manner, and 
kt the things of the world take up the atten- 
ion of the mind; for which she had felt un- 
asiness, as much, she thought, as for any- 
thing else she had done amiss. She signified 
tat when at times she endeavored to be more 
githered in her mind, the enemy got in and 
dstructed it; and that she found herself so 
wak through unwatchfulness at other times, 
wnot to be able to withstand his suggestions. 
After this conversation she said she felt her- 
wif more easy. 

Observing what a fine day it was, she said 
the had thought of one who had said, ‘‘How 
goriously the outward sun doth shine! So doth 
te Son of righteousness shine this day on my 
wil;’ and hoped she could in measure adopt 
te language as her own; that the things 


thich stood in her way seemed gradually re- I READ once of a builder who was ungrate- 


wed; and that she hoped to be favored with | ful and dishonest, but who, nevertheless, was | j, to obey Him and be true to the trust He has 
imore clear evidence before she departed. | much esteemed by one who condoned his fail- 


: : , : : : . ~ 1! committed to them despite all the influences 
loher sister she said, ‘‘I have but little time, | ings and commiserated his poverty. He said] 4nd commands that may come to the contrary 
mtif 1 had my time to spend over again, 1} to the builder: “‘I have bought a piece of| from priest, pope or king. ‘Be thou faith- 
ould spend it very differently;” and that if} ground and I want you to erect a house on it.’’ | ¢4) unto death, and I will give thee acrown of 
te might have the least place in the kingdom} The contract was signed, but the builder] jie »—(Christian Safeguard. 
heaven, it was all she desired; which she | ‘‘ scamped” his work, using inferior materials, 
tught would be granted. and prolonged the time, thinking he was get- 
inthe evening a lad, a member of our So-| ting the better of his friend. When at last 
my, coming into the room, she desired he| the house was finished the generous-hearted 
wild take warning by her, saying, ‘‘! little | man surprised the builder beyond measure, by 
tught three weeks ago, I should be so near | transferring to him the deed of both the land 
fath as | am; and thou dost not know how | and the house. Can you imagine his condemna- 
on thou mayest be so near;” asking him if | tion of his own folly when he found he had all 
did think he should be in great trouble if | along been impoverishing his own house and ru- 
kwas brought unto such a situation. She| ining his own soul? I think that is what some 
wrised him to use the plain language, and| of us are doing. God has given us the where- 
lainness of dress, that she had been too much | withal to build. He says He will prepare a 
wlined to dress, but felt great uneasiness, | place for us. He is doing it by preparing us 
wi hoped for forgiveness; but she added, ‘‘I| for the place and we deny him our co-opera- 
lieve I shall be happy. 1 feel so easy in my | tion and disappoint his expectations and hopes 
und;” and added, ‘‘What a fine thing it is to | and live contrary to his precepts and example, 
peace of mind upon a dying bed. The|and by and by we shall find that we have nar- 
“arer am to the close, the more easy and| rowed our Saviour and contracted our own 
my way seems. Ido not dread death, | soul. 





















A WOMAN standing in front of the noble ca- 
thedral of Cologne heard some one behind her 
say, ** Didn’t we do a fine piece of work here?” 
Turning, she saw a man in the plainest work- 
ing clothes, and said tu him: ‘‘ Pray, what did 
you do about it?” “I mixed the mortar across 
the street for two years,” was the cheerful 
reply. God’s work to-day needs cheerful, pa- 
tient, and diligent mortar mixers. Mixing 
mortar is one of the hardest and most disa- 
greeable things to do in rearing a building. 
But what sort of a building could be made 
without mortar? Then thank God and take 
courage if your lot is cast among the mortar 
mixers. ‘*Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men.’’—Jda Q. 
Moulton. 









































“WHEN a church is a church indeed, it is 
like the Hebrew youths in the furnace. The 
on-lookers see another there whose form is 
like unto the Son of Man.” 
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THE ambitious sermon is often the least use- 
ful sermon. There is in it more of the intel- 
lect than of the heart, more of self than of 
Christ, more to please than to benefit, more to 
exalt the preacher than to glorify God, more 
to attract the crowd than to convince the judg- 
ment and to sway the life. The true and ef- 
fective discourse seeks to move and effect the 
entire nature in the name of Christ and by the 
power of the Spirit. The man hides himself 
behind the Truth and lets God speak through 
him. 
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sensitiveness and again screwed up my failing | ment offered the equivalent of one hundred 

But the last blow came—sickness | thousand dollars for his invention, unexpegt. 
“I shall give up | edly came to his death in an explosion in hig 
laboratory, and the secret is a lost one, —Ppe,. 
byterian. 


Rock at the Bottom. 


When my Willie was sixteen he accidentally 
dropped a valuable watch into the well. His 
father was absent from home, and without 
corsulting me he resolved to recover the treas- 
ure. Providing himself a long-handled rake, 
he gave it in charge to his sister Jennie, two 
years younger, and bidding her lower it to him 
when he called, he stepped into the bucket, 
and holding fast by the rope, he commenced 
his descent. The bucket descended more rap- 
idly than Willie expected, and struck heavily 
against the side of the well; the rope broke, 
and he was thrown into the water. 

‘Mother, I shall be drowned!’ was his de- 
spairing cry, which Jennie reechoed with a 
wail of anguish. But I knew the depth of the 
water and shouted to him as calmly as I could: 

‘Stand upon your feet, Willie; the water 
isn’t over four feet deep.” 

**But [ shall sink in the mud,’’ said the poor 
boy, still striving to keep himself afloat by 
clinging desperately to the slippery stones. 

‘‘No, Willie; there’s rock at the bottom. 
Let go the stones and stand up.” 

The assurance of a hard foundation and the 
impossibility of holding much longer to the 
slimy surface of the stone wall gave him con- 
fidence. He felt for the rocky bottom, placed 
his feet firmly upon it, and to his great joy 
found that the water scarcely reached to his 
shoulders. I sent Jennie to the house for a 
new, strong rope, and fastening one end of it 
securely, I lowered the other to him to be tied 
onto the bucket, and we drew him safely up. 

‘Oh, mother!’ said the dear boy when he 
was rescued, ‘‘those were precious words to 
me—‘there’s rock at the bottom!’ I shall 
never forget them.” 

Two years after, in a commercial panic, my 
husband’s property was swept away, and we 
were reduced to poverty. At first I bore 
bravely up. I did not prize wealth and luxury 
for my own sake, neither did I covet it for my 
children. I chiefly mourned for my husband’s 
disappointment and his crushed hopes, and 
strove by unflagging cheerfulness to chase 
away the gloom which settled so heavily upon 
him. I endeavored to assist him, not only by 
the utmost economy in household expenses, 
but by devising plans for the future. Willie 
and Jennie were old enough to earn their own 
support, and even to assist in the education 
of the younger children. I succeeded in put- 
ting them in the way to do this. I felt strong 
and brave, and almost wondered at my hus- 
band’s despondency. 

But new reverses came. The bank in which 
Jennie had deposited her quarter’s salary, 
which might partially meet our necessities, 
suddenly failed, and her money was lost. I 
could bear this, too; she would soon be able to 
replace it. Next, the school in which she 
taught was disbanded, and Jennie had to take 
much lower wages; but she still earned a little, 
and I said, cheerfully, ‘We will not murmur; 
half a loaf is better than no bread.”’ Next, 
Willie’s hand was disabled by an accident and 
he lost his situation. My courage began to 
give way; but rallying myself for one more ef- 
fort, I resolved to brave the reproaches of 
friends and the world’s dread laugh, and seek 
remunerative employment for myself. It sorely 
tried my womanly delicacy, yet it brought the 
needful aid, and [ battled with my wounded 






























courage. 
suddenly laid me prostrate. 
now; we must all sink together!” 
guage of my despairing soul. 

‘‘Dear mother,” said Willie, when he heard 
my lamentation, ‘‘do you remember what you 
said to me when I was at the bottom of the 
well? Ihave often thought of it of late. I 
know we are in deep waters, but God has pro- 
mised that they shall not overflow us; and is 
not his word a solid foundation? Let us plant 
our feet upon his promises and stand firmly. 
We cannot sink, for there’s rock at the bot- 
tom.’” 

I heard, and took the lesson to my heart. I 
saw that I had been clinging to the slippery 
stones of human strength and self-dependence, 
and so, when the providence of God bade me 
let go my hold I was in despair. But the bank 
of heaven had not failed; God was able to re- 
deem his promises, and though I stood in deep 
water it should not overwhelm me; neither 
should I sink, for ‘‘there’s rock at the bottom.”’ 

So, from the chamber where pain and ill- 
ness still hold me prisoner, I send to each bur- 
dened and weary child of God, who is tempted 
to feel that all is lost, the keynote of my new 
and grateful psalm: Whatever your sorrow 
or strait may be, plant your feet trustingly 
upon the Rock of our Salvation: and endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible.—Advocate and 
Guardian. 


was the lan- 





Science and Industry. 


FoRTY years ago an Italian priest, named 
Luigi Taranti, discovered a method of making 
stained glass, the coloring of which was de- 
clared to be equal to that made by the an- 
cients, whose secret has been lost. Taranti 
abandoned the holy orders and set to work to 
execute the hundreds of commissions he re- 
ceived, in the secret of his workshop at Ostia, 
near Rome. The finest stained-glass windows 
in Italy were made by him, and he guarded his 
secret well, for when a year later he was found 
dead of blood-poisoning set up by the pigments 
he employed, it was realized that he had car- 
ried the secret with him. The cleverest work- 
men were called in to examine the ingredients, 
but they one and all failed to penetrate the 
dead man’s secret. 

The only man who has yet been successful 
in taking photographs in color was a martyr 
to his discovery, the secret of which is lost. 
Some years ago, Dr. Herbert Franklin, of Chi- 
cago, submitted a number of colored photo- 
graphs—of a somewhat crude nature it is true 
—to the leading American scientific institu- 
tions, and the encouragement he received was 
such that he built himself a laboratory, proof 
against the wiles of spies, at the cost of twelve 
thousand dollars, wherein to perfect his inven- 
tion. In the preparation of his plates he used 
a charcoal fire, and one day when at work he 
omitted to open the ventilators and was found 
asphyxiated. He had refrained from divulging 
his secret to anyone, and in consequence, al- 
though some partially finished plates that con- 
cealed the secret remained, the way they were 
prepared is a problem that has baffled scien- 
tists to this day. 

A man who discovered how to make fulmi- 
nate, an explosive that would have revolution- 
ized warfare, and to whom the German govern- 


ical laboratory and scores of factory labora. 
tories have costly vessels made of platinum, 
The plain metal is usually worth about ity 


other vessels used in laboratories, it is much 
more valuable than in its ordinary form. 4 
tiny crucible, holding, perhaps, only a gill, 
is worth thirty-five shillings or two pounds, 
and the larger vessels used by chemists are 
usually worth much more. 

they are locked up every night in a safe in any 
well conducted chemical laboratory, and fre 
quently counted. 
into new vessels. 
most indestructible. They seem to suffer noth- 
are exposed in the laboratory, and, however 
long in use, a brisk rubbing renders them as 


cleaned, however, by the application of hot 


seldom stolen by burglars lies in the fact that 


are shy of accepting articles of platinum, be- 


cibles and platinum wire and rods do occasion- 
ally disappear from laboratories, but the lar- 
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PLATE THAT THIEVES Pass By.—Every chem. 








weight in gold, and made into crucibles and 









The value of these vessels is so great that 







Damaged vessels, and even 
the smallest scraps of platinum wire, are 
treasured, and sent to the factory to be made 






Treated with care, platinum vessels are al 






ing from the-high temperatures to which they 






beautifully bright as on the day when they 
came from the factory. They are ordinarily 







water and acid solutions, as they gradually 
lose in weight by rubbing. 
One reason why platinum instruments are 







they are not easily disposed of. The metal is 
hard to melt, and a large vessel is not easily 
hammered out of recognition. Pawnbrokers 







cause such articles, having a comparatively 
small use, are not hard to trace. Small cru- 








ger articles are rarely stolen. 











TREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN HoT WEATHER.— 
As to the horses, be merciful with the high 
check. If the animal has been mutilated for 
life by docking, see that he is protected from 
insects by netting or by rubbing on lightly this 
lotion: One ounce pennyroyal in one pint of 
olive oil. Give him one of the light “‘ horse 
hats’’ to wear in the sun, but take it off when 
the sun sets. Put a wet sponge in the hat; a 
wet sponge alone is better than nothing. But 
see that it is kept wet. 

As for dogs—Give them plenty of water to 
drink. Don’t make them run after your cat 
riage, bicycle or car. If a dog acts strangely 
in the street, don’t yell, ‘‘ Mad dog,’’ and beat 
him to death—he is suffering from the heat 
and needs kind treatment, like yourself; rabies 
is one of the rarest diseases known. Don’t te 
up your dog, to fret himself into ugliness—tt 
is the height of cruelty. Keep a basin su 
into the ground near your door, full of fresh 
water for wandering creatures suffering from 
thirst. Every public fountain should be sup 
plied with a basin for the small animals. _ 

Don’t be guilty of the crime of deserting 
your cat to the tender mercies of savage dogs, 
small boys, vivisecting medical students (who 
are taking a ‘‘summer course ’’) and:swill buck 
ets, while you enjoy yourself at the 
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fhe life of such an animal, which has enjoyed 
the comforts of a good home, becomes a hell. 
ffyou cannot take it with you, get it a refuge 
or mercifully chloroform it. 
As for the little birds—life prisoners in the 
ee that they have plenty of water and 
fresh air, and don’t let the sun shine on them 
to long. Poor poll, as he swings on his perch 
sd eats his heart out with ennui, would kill 
time better if he always had a piece of wood 
—a large spool, for instance —to carve with 
bis bill. The domestication of animals is a 
evel system; let us mitigate it so far as we 
tan.—Boston Transcript. 




















Items Concerning the Society. 


“In essentials, unity;’—- and let them be the 

tion of our unity. This was the language 

intended in our number of Eighth Mo. 15, middle 
paragraph of second column. 















The attention of the London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings has been called to an application to register 
the word “Quaker” as a trade-mark by a firm en- 

in the liquor traffic. It was agreed to in- 
sruct a firm of solicitors to oppose this on our be- 


half. 


About forty Bibles, taken from veldt home- 
seads during the war, have been sent to W. H. 
Alexander at the Bishopsgate rendezvous of the 
feciety of Friends, to be returned to their Boer 
owners. Some of them are filled with notes of the 
births, marriages and deaths of the families to 
which they belong. One of these Bibles Lord 
Chesham rescued from a Kaffir, at Mohensfontein 
farm, Orange Free State, on Fourth Mo. 8, 1900. 
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ig | Denmark YEARLY MEETING.— The twenty-fifth 

ly Asnual Meeting of Danish Friends was held this 

rg | ear on the twenty-seventh of Seventh Month, at 
Veile (as usual), in Jutland, accompanied by meet- 

ir ings for worship held on days preceding and after. 

“It was touching,” says Hannah Fennel White in 





the London Friend, “to hear and see the evidence 
of the feeling that pervaded the meeting, of the 
lord's goodness and tender mercies towards them.” 


























A copy of “Quaker Pioneers in Russia,” having 
ben specially bound and forwarded to the Tzar by 
irlative of the authoress, Jane Benson, the em- 
pror acknowledged its receipt through the Minis- 
wrof the Imperial Court whom he ordered to con- 
wy his thanks to the author. An English clergy- 
nan of St. Petersburg, through whom the book was 
fewarded, added the information that “the thanks 
ithe emperor confer great distinction in this 
country.” 





















































Canada Yearly Meeting held at Toronto was one 
ithe few Yearly Meetings that did not adopt the 
imerican Uniform Discipline. The Discipline Com- 
titee brought in a proposed new Discipline, which, 
ier careful consideration was adopted to become 
‘rative at once. While it is felt that this new 
Iecipline better suits the needs and conditions of 
(mada than the Uniform Discipline, the Meeting 
ms anxious that it should be understood that this 
ma due to no feeling of disunity with its sister 
larly Meetings, towards whom the sentiments 
wre of a most cordial nature.—London Friend. 










































New editions of George Fox’s Journal are com- 
forward of late years in no very tardy succes- 
tn. Now we notice one advertised as a new vol- 
me in “Isbister's Standard Abridgements,” and 
ude uniform with his “ Wesley's Journal.” This 
fox’s Journal” is edited by Percy L. Parker, with 
“introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll, and ap- 
Mttiations by his wife, Thomas Elwood, Carlyle, 
Mothers. “It is a book,” says Robertson Nic- 
i“ of undying interest, of the highest value, both 
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as a historical record, and as a religious classic. 
These pages are full of instruction and guidance 


to those who in this day have to take up again the 
battle for religious freedom.” Price three shil- 
lings six pence. 





“The Canadian Quakers,” says the Wesleyan, 
“have just held their Annual Meeting in Toronto, 
where it was decided to advise members to refrain 
from joining secret societies, where any oath has 
to be taken which may bind to secrecy in all 
cases. Children of members will be counted as 
associate members until they are old enough to 
join the church, members are not to be condemned 
for observing the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. The average contributions of the 
Women’s Missionary Society amounted to $1.34 
per member. The convention declined to take any 
part in a political temperance campaign, but de- 
clared its desire for the closing of bars, the aboli- 
tion of the custom of treating, and of supplying 
liquor in clubs. The Friends are progressing, and 
we can always rely upon them as advocates of 
peace.” 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING.— The Western 
Quarterly Meeting was held at London Grove, Pa., 
on the 21st instant. There are few if any occa. 
sions in our experience which are not made addi- 
tionally pleasant by attendant circumstances of 
weather and environment, and this day proved one 
of incomparable beauty as to weather, and, as to 
the other feature —the place itself—far search 
would have to be made for a more ideally situated 
meeting-house, as, enthroned amid the fair hills of 
Chester County, it sent forth its mute welcome to 
the assembling company of worshippers. From a 
child the writer had learned to love the place, for 
the reason that he so often had found within its 
precincts something that met the craving of his 
spiritual and esthetic nature. From those hills, 
from the sky, from within the house itself during 
meeting-while, through the lips of anointed mes- 
sengers of the way of salvation, now since passed 
from earth, and by immediate revelation, God had 
spoken to his soul, calming it, subduing it towards 
his own gracious purpose concerning it, till with 
renewed fervor in recalling the past, and gather- 
ing therefrom assurance of hope for the future, he 
could but exclalm, “for the strength of the hills 
we bless Thee; cur God, our fathers’ God!” 

Amid all the evidences that abound of a dimin- 
ishing membership which this Quarterly Meeting 
shares along with others, there yet remain many 
Friends, old and young, who look forward toward 
and go up to these quarterly assemblies with feel- 
ings akin to those of the Psalmist when he wrote, 
—“How amiable are thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of 
hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord.” And upon this occasion the 
zealous-hearted were not suffered to be disappoint- 
ed, for the Master of Assemblies, who was made 
known unto his disciples of old through the break- 
ing of bread, in like manner spiritually was re- 
vealed to many; and, perhaps, to some who had 
not realized that He has risen from the dead, and 
stands ready to bless such as seek Him with full 
purpose of heart. The spoken word was permitted 
to have free course; several Friends being called 
to minister to the needs of divers conditions be- 
lieved to be present. It was evidently a season 
of renewed visitation, when many hearts were ten- 
dered, even to tears; the hearts of the fathers and 
mothers in the Church being turned to the chil- 
dren, and the hearts of the children to the fathers 
and mothers, and all refreshed with a sense of the 
goodness of the Great Heavenly Parent, who will- 
eth not the spiritual death of any, but would that 
every son and daughter whom He has created may 
welcome the day of their visitation, and realize be- 
fore it is too late that the Holy Spirit does not al- 
ways strive with man; that there may come a time 
when the soul of man may become insensible even 
to those things which make for its eternal good. 
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Notes from Others. 


An educated non-Christian Hindu, writing in a 
Hindu magazine, advocates the introduction of the 
a a class-book in all primary and high 
schools. 





D.N. Hillis says: “The Bible never has had a fair 
chance inthe world. No generation knows what 
its principles will do for one race, for no genera- 
tion has ever tried it.” 





The Churchman says, “If the pulpit is to be a 
commanding power to-day those who occupy it 
must speak of the present to the present, and in 
terms of the present.” 

Howard N. Brown says in the Christian Regis- 
ter: “Undoubtedly, Protestants and Catholics are 
greatly indebted to each other, little as they may 
be inclined to confess that debt. 





The Pacific says: “Weare passing from one the- 
ological era to another, from materialism to medi- 
tation, and from controversy to consecration. The 
criticism of the letter is surrendering to the reali- 
zation of the spirit.” 





English clergymen and religious journals are 
urging their constituents to become readers of the 
London Daily News, which now refuses all adver- 
tisements having to do with racing and betting or 
the sale of alcoholic liquors. 





Bishop Hoss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in a very strong article written for the 
Nashville Banner, declares that “the mob is anar- 
chy and the men who compose it are murderers.” 
“I sometimes fear,” he says, “that we are on the 
road to savagery.” 





A bill to enable the Zionists to use the money 
left by the late Baron Hirsch for the purpose of es- 
tablishing Jewish colonies in the Argentine and 
to employ it to further the great Zionist move- 
ment, has been read the second time in the British 
House of Commons. 





NUMBER OF WorDs USED oR UNDERSTOOD BY 
DIFFERENT PERsoNsS.—After a careful examination 
of literature, letters and conversation, a writer in 
the Indianapolis Journal reaches the following gen- 
eral conclusions: ‘Every wellread person of fair 
ability and education will be able to define or un- 
derstand as used nearly or quite, perhaps more 
than fifty thousand words. And the same person 
in conversation and writing will command not 
fewer than fifteen thousand to twenty thousand, 
and can add five thousand to ten thousand to these 
numbers if he be literarily inclined. The plain 
people, as Lincoln liked to call them, use or read 
understandingly from eight thousand to ten thou- 
sand words, according to their general intelligence 
and conversational power, while a person who can- 
not read, but who has a good degree of native men- 
tal ability, will command about five thousand.” 

A young man in Philadelphia who was discharged 
on account of drunkenness and other dissolute 
habits, wrote to his employer and said: 

“I went into your service uncorrupt in princi- 
ples and in morals; but the rules of your house 
required me to spend my evenings at places of pub- 
lic entertainment and amusement in search of cus- 
tomers. To accomplish my work in your service 
I was obliged to drink with them and join in their 
pursuits of pleasure. I have added thousands of 
dollars to the profits of your trade, but at what 
expense you now see. You have become wealthy, 
but I am poor, indeed, and this cruel dismissal from 
your employ is a recompense I receive for a char- 
acter ruined and prospects blasted in helping to 
make you a rich man.’ 

The young men who are reared in Christian fam- 
ilies when informed that they are expected to do 
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this dirty sort of work revolt against it, but some- 
times make the plea of necessity and submit. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.—In a recent article by 
Doremus Scudder, we find the following statements: 

“First let me own to a decided feeling of disap- 
pointment in the character of the attendance at 
the regular services of the church. Instrong con- 
trast to this seeming disregard of formal church 
services is the very widespread interest in Christi- 
anity. In every station visited I found evidences 
of a new moral earnestness, a soberness unknown 
in the Japan of former days. The truth of the ab- 
solute value of the individual has taken tremen- 
dous hold upon the nation. Evidences abound every- 
where, perhaps in no realm more impressively than 
in the sphere of public education. The country 
schoolhouses, even in remote districts, are an ever 
new astonishment to one who knew only the Japan 
of 1889. A scheme of education which makes it 
the business of the nation to endeavor to give a 
primary schooling to every child cannot be put in- 
to effect without teaching as its inevitable corrol- 
lary the inherent worth of the poorest and hum- 
blest. Nor is the new education the only indica- 
tion of the permeation of the nation by this Chris- 
tian ideal. Everyone conversant with the Japan 
of a decade since has forced upon his consciousness 
the presence, even among the common people, of a 
dignity, a readiness to assert individual rights, un- 
known before. 

“No Christian institution can compare with the 
Doshisha in prestige or in influence. Kobe College 
is doing work attempted nowhere else in non-gov- 
ernment circles, except in the woman’s university, 
whose president our mission trained. The Glory 
Kindergarten, at the other end of the educational 
road, is the pioneer and exemplar of its class in 
the empire, and has its graduates busy multiply- 
ing its influence everywhere. The representatives 
of the American board have made the name Puri- 
tan the synonym for all of righteousness and truth, 
and far more of brotherliness and breadth than is 
conveyed by it inthe United States. 

“There is a large measure of essential Christian 
unity in the empire. Episcopalianism and Presby- 
terianism stand each as one. Methodism will soon 
present a solid line of battle; and the Doshisha, 
numbering in its faculty and board of trustees rep- 
resentatives of five denominations, stands prophetic 
of the coming Church of Christ in Japan.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—Secretary of Interior Hitchcock has 
been closely watching matters in Indian Territory since 
last spring, and his visit there in the Fifth Month was 
actuated by a desire to learn the true condition of affairs. 
The Dawes Commission is entrusted with the interests of 
the Indians, by the Government; and this trust involves 
the rights of thousands of human beings, and the allot- 
ment, sale and lease, of property worth at least $150,- 
000,000. It is alleged that all of the members of the 
Commission are stockholders in various land or trust com- 
panies, the purpose of which is to deal in Indian lands; 
that the Chairman of the Commission is President of the 
Canadian Valley Trust Company, and that the office of 
the Commission, which was on the first floor of a well- 
known building in Muscogee, was moved upstairs, while 
the lower room was rented by the land company, the 
Dawes Commission still occupying desks in the old office 
as officers of the land company. The Indians are still 
going to the offices, thinking the Commission is there. 
They find the same faces and desks there, and are doing 
business in the way of selling and leasing their lands to 
the same men who are running the Dawes Commission 
upstairs. Specific charges have been filed against a United 
States Marshal, and two members of the Commission have 
telegraphed the Interior Department, asking for a search- 
ing investigation, which the Secretary has replied to by 
saying the request had been anticipated and would be 
granted. Ex-Governor Stanley declares he did not be- 
come a member of the land company, of his own accord, 
being voted in while he was sick. 

The American Railroad Company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000,000. The purpose of the cor- 
poration is to build a railway from Port Nelson, Hudson’s 
Bay, to Buenos Ayres; traversing or tapping North and 


South Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil and Chile. 
Ten thousand miles is the estimated length. 

Judge Gray’s fee, as the Chairman of the Board of Ar- 
bitration, recently sitting on the Alabama coal mining 
differences, was $4,000. 

Parks, the walking delegate of the Housesmith’s Union, 
who was convicted of extorting $200 from a contractor 
by agreeing to call off a strike on a building in which the 
latter’s work was tied up, and he under penalty for non- 
completion of the work, was sentenced to two years and 
a half in Sing Sing, N. Y. The Union adopted a vote of 
confidence in Parks, and decided to continue his salary of 
$48 a week during his incarceration. 

Elihu Root, Secretary of War, has resigned from the 
Cabinet, and William H. Taft will succeed him about the 
first of the year. 

By a recent law giving the city the right to sell at auc- 
tion when the delinquent taxes are beyond the value of 
the property, $3,000,000 worth of real estate will be sold 
for taxes, in Omaha, Nebraska, most of which is owned 
in the East. 

The State Dairy and Food Commissioner of this State 
has caused warrants to be issued for one of the largest 
brewers of this city, charging him with using Salicylic 
acid in the beer; and against two prominent grocers, 
charging them with selling blackberry brandy containing 
a coal-tar coloring. 

Heavy rains have raised the Kansas and Missouri Riv- 
ers to such a point that Kansas City is again threatened. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has purchased more than a 
million dollars worth of property at Shire Oaks, near Pitts- 
burg, where it will build its immense yards, and lay thir- 
ty-eight tracks, each a mile long. Here most of its West- 
ern coal trains will be made up. 

According to figures compiled for the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, four hundred and fifteen 
deaths have resulted from tetanus as a result of gunpow- 
der wounds received during the celebration of “ Indepen- 
dence Day.” Most of the victims were boys, and a large 
number of the deaths resulted from the toy pistol. Penn- 
sylvania leads the States, with eighty-two victims. 

The hostility of labor unions in Chicago is driving en- 
terprises from that city. Closely following the announce- 
ment of the prospective removal of the Donnelly and the 
Rand-McNally Companies comes information of the aban- 
donment of the Chicago Union Transfer Company’s great 
enterprise. 

The White Star Liner Britannic, built in 1874, and 
one of the finest vessels of its day, is to be broken up for 
old junk. Without ever having suffered accident, and 
with her original engines and boilers, she has traveled 
1,829,000 miles, and has never lost one of the 200,000 
passengers carried, 

There were 420 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 2 less than the pre- 
vious week, and 3 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 218 were males and 202 were 
females; 52 died of consumption of the lungs; 29 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 13 
of diphtheria; 14 of cancer; 12 of apoplexy; 15 of typhoid 
fever, and 4 of smallpox. 

ForEIGN—The insurrection in the Balkans is rapidly 
progressing, and daily the cry for European intervention 
grows stronger. At Sofia a mass meeting was held, at 
which it was resolved to appeal to the Powers for help. 
A massacre by the Mohammedans, of several hundred 
Christians, is reported to have occurred in Adrianople, 
which is a city intensely Mohammedan. Krushevo’s two 
thousand houses are a heap of ruins, the prosperous city 
having been sacked and many people massacred. The 
Macedonian insurgents have taken a solemn oath to die 
in the cause of liberty, if necessary. The Mohammedan 
teachers at Kossovo are preaching that the time is now 
ripe for a holy war, and that the people must be ready to 
kill the Christians in the villayet. The town of Urgus 
has been attacked by the insurgents and the Government 
buildings dynamited. Turkey has decided to call out re- 
serve soldiers, nearly doubling the force utilized in the 
Turko-Greek war. Turkey’s attitude is said to be, not to 
court war, but to suppress the insurrection, and the large 
force she is now putting in the field indicates the serious 
view taken. The United States Consul at Beirut was er- 
roneously reported to have been assassinated, and Presi- 
dent Rovsevelt at once ordered several warships to that 
port, but it was decided not to recall them, when word 
was received, correcting the statement. 

France is reported to have acquired the territory lying 
on the right bank of the lower Senegal, inhabited by 
Moorish tribes, by “ pacific conquest,” internal dissensions 
among the tribes being the avenue of acquisition. 

A new crater, 1,000 feet below the central cone of 
Vesuvius, opened on the 26th ult., without any warning, 
and poured a fiery stream down the mountain side. No 


earthquakes, detonations or rain of ashes ac 

the burst, but a clear stream of lava and red-hot stong 
was thrown seven hundred feet in the air. The stream 
was fifteen feet wide. 

The Zionist Congress at Basle, Switzerland, has bee 
offered an autonomous colony in East Africa by the Bri. 
tish Government. A committee was appointed to go ty 
East Africa to investigate. 

Fire in a large store building in Budapest, the upper 
floors of which were used as residential flats, caused the 
death of one hundred and twenty persons, many of whom 
were killed by jumping. 

The shareholders of the Grand Trunk Railroad, of Cap. 
ada, have authorized the increase of capital from $1,100, 
000 to $50,000,000. 

Owing to the rejection of the Canal Treaty, the spirit 
of revolution is said to be growing stronger in Colombia, 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 

Samuel Trimble, M. D., Pa.; Howard G. Taylor, 

N. J.; Mary E. Whitacre, Pa., to No. 14 Vol. 78; 
Miriam L. Vail, Calif.; John B. Evans, N. J.; Wm, 
G. Hall, Phila., to No. 14 Vol. 78; Wm. T. 
Pa.; Samuel T. Haight, Agt. for Stephen Rogers, 
Canada; John B. Rhoads, N. J.; Charles Wright, 
N. J.; J. Albin Thorp, Pa.; John G. Haines, Pa 
$6 for himself, Levi S. Thomas and Thomas W, 
Fisher; Jesse Negus, Agt. la., for Mary M. Ed 
mundson; James H. Moon, Pa., $6 for himself, 
Everett Moon, Minn., and W. W. Moon, M. D,, 
N. Y.; Eli H. Harvey, Ind.; Milton Mills, Ia,; 
Henry B. Leeds, Agt. N. J., $6 for Chas. C. Haines, 
Edward S. Harmer and Edward R. Maule; Mary 
W. Pharo, Phila.; Mary W. Carslake, N. J.; Jane 
G. Smedley, Pa.; S. Morris Jones, Pa.; George 
Schill, Pa.; Mary W. Trimble, Pa.; James C. Chap- 
pell and $1 for Margaret S. Ward, N. C. 


Gas” Remittances received after Third-doy noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

The following Friends have been appointed agents for 
THE FRIEND: 

Wm. E. Mekeel, in place of Aaron Mekeel, deceased; 
address, Trumansburg, N. Y., R. F. D., No. 32. 

Lindley M. Brackin, in place of B. F. Starbuck, who had 
removed; address, Colerain, Belmont County, Ohio. 

Clinton E. Hampton; address, Dwight, Morris County, 
Kans. 


Wanted—Friends to take charge of the School for 
Indian Children at Tunesassa, N. Y., as Superintendent 


and Matron. Application can be made to Henry Hall, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia, or Zebedee 
Haines, West Grove, Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—On and after Ninth Month lst, 1908, 
the Library will be open on week days from 11.30 4.% 
to 2 p. M., and from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Westtown Boarding School.—The school opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Mo. 8th, 1903. New pupils should 
arrive by noon of opening day, and old scholars not later 
than six o’clock in the afternoon. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


Diep, at the home of Jesse M. Otis, her nephew, ia 
Sherwood, N. Y., the second of Fourth Month, 1903, ANNA 
MEKEEL, a member and elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, N. Y. This dear Friend, both in her early 
and later life, filled a more than ordinary sphere of us 
fulness, extending her care and influence towards those 
who were deprived of a mother’s love in four different 
families of relatives. We believe she endeavored to serve 
the Lord in her day, being very patient under long-cot- 
tinued suffering, and is now, we trust, encircled in the 
arms of redeeming love. 

—, at his residence in Winona, Ohio, eighteenth af 
Fourth Month, 1908, Jeu BAILEY, in the eighty-third 
year of his age. He was a member of New Garden Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, Ohio, and was faithful in the at- 
tendance thereof as long as he was able to go. Dorisg 
a protracted period of bodily affliction he evinced m 
patience and resignation to the Divine will, saying, nest 
the close, that he longed to go home and saw nothing it 
his way. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
see God.” 
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